










of our manufacture has OUR NAME upon the insiije label, and FOX’S 
Stamp and Trade Mark upon the frame.—DUNKERLEY & FRANKS, 
7, Swan Street, New Cross, Manchester. 
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Atheneum Sun Lights. 


, 4 A New ana Patented method of 
fixing and ventilating Sun and other 
Lights with earthenware boxes, pipes, 
bends, &c., reducing the temperature 
of the air from the lights to less than 
one-half, as in the sheet-iron pipes of 
the present system. Applicable to all 
rooms—small or large—where gas or 
other lights are used; fixed to the 
satisfaction of the Directors of the 
Insurance Companies. Agents for 
the Hydro-carbon Gas Light. 

We keep a very fine Btock of GAS 
FITTINGS, Fenders, Coal Vabes, Gas 
and other Btoves, &e; All further 
information can be obtained at our 
place of business, 


RIGBY & SON, 


PATENTEES, 





JOHN 


15, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


JOHN BOYD & CO. 





Wholesale London, Birmingham, Sheffield, and Foreign 


FANCY GOODS WAREHOUSEMEN, 


Have REMOVED from 17 & 19, Thomas-street, to New 
and More Extensive Premises, situated 


MASON-STREET, SWAN-STREET, 


WHERE AN EARLY VISIT I8 SOLICITED. 


LLOYD, PAYNE, & AMIEL 


Have the Largest Assortment of 


Suitable for Presentation. 
Every Description of Jewellery, 15 & 18 carat Government Stamp. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Chains and Alberts, Cutlery and Blectro-platé, 
from the very best makers. 


HIGH-STREET AND THOMAS- STREET, MANCHESTER. 


J, COLOGICAL GARDEN 8, 
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DINING AND DRAWING ROOM CLOOKS AND BRONZES, | 


THE” EMPIRE” HOTEL, 


BELLE VUE. | 


| Twelve fireproof and other stock rooms. Chop or steak, 1s. 6d.; and 
| dinners from 2s., at’any hour. Wines and gpirits of the first quality. 


Open every day from 10 a.m. 

Messrs. DANSON & SONS’ Magniticent Open-air PICTURE of the VALLEY of | 

the MORAVA, on view every day, The Grand Spectacle of the recent 
WAR IN SERVIA, 
Every Monday, Wednesday, and Saturday throughont the season, et «dusk, 
Military Band of the Gardens Daily from 3 p,m. 

Great Zoological Collection, Pleasare Boats end Steamers on the Lakes, Mazes, 

Museum, Conservatories, Ferneries, Ac. 
Admission to the Gardens, 6d, each ; Is, euch afier 4 p.m. 


EES | LINES. | 


‘SATURDAY EXCURSIONS TO LIVERPOOL 


BY THE NEW ROUTE. 


On SATURDAY, July 28, and every Saturday until further fotice, CHEAP | 
EXCURSION TICKETS will be issued at the New Central Station, Manchoster, for 


LIVERPOOL, | 


By the following Trains :—From Manchester (Central Station) at 8 30 a.m. Sasaten 
arriving in Liverpool (Central Station) at 915a.m.and315 p.m. Returning from Liverpool | 
(Centra) Station), Ranelagh-street, at 7 30 and 9 30 p.m. same day. 


Fares there and back, ‘ | 
Retarning on day of issue, } Third cless, 3s. Fitst class, 6s. 
} 








Ordinary Retarn Tickets are issued at MANCHESTER (Central Station) for LIVER- | 
POOL by any Train, available for return from LIVERPOOL (Central Station) on | 
day of issue, or any of SIX FOLLOWING DAYS, at the undermentioned Fares :— 


Third class, 
4s. 6d. | 

= NOTICE.— The Excursions hitherto announced from London Road, Oxford Road, | 
and Knot Mill to Liverpool (Central) ARE DISCONTINUED. 


Central Station, Liverpool, Jaly, 3677 wM. aumnen, vena 


CHESHIRE LINES. 
NEW CENTRAL SOV |r MANCHESTER. | 


REDUCTION of FARES to the ISLE OF MAN. | 


On and after Monday, July 16, 1877, passengers will be booked from MANCHESTER (New | | 
Central Station) to 


DOUGLAS OR RAMSEY 


By any of the Express Trains to Liverpool at the following fares for the double journey: 


First class, Second class, 








First class and Second class and Third class and | 
saloon cabin, saloon cabin, fore cabin, 
18s. 6d. 16s. 6d. 108. 


Express Trains leave Manchester at 10 30 a.m. and 11 30 a.m., due to reach Liverpool at | 
11 15 a.m. and 12 15 p.m. respectively. 

The tickets will be available for return by any steamer from Douglas to Liverpool, aoa | 
by any ordinary train from Liverpool (Central Station) within two calendar months of the 
day of issue. | 


These fares do not include conveyance between the railway station and the steamer at 
Liverpool, 


Liverpool, Central Station, July, 1877. Wa. ENGLISH, Moneger. 


THE GRAND PROVINCIAL RESTAURANT, 


MARKET PLACE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, MANCHESTER, 


Is Now Open, with First-class Luncheon and Dining Ashi | 
modation for 500 Persons. 

Two Tables d’Hote daily—viz., from 1 to 2 30, as per bill of fare, served in dining saloon } 
No. 2, 28. 6d. per head; second Table d’ Hote, from 5 30 to 7 30, including wines, 4s. 6d. per 
head. Dinners a la carte throughout the day. _These commanding premises, having been 
specially built, are provided with every convenience and comfort that experience can sug- 


gest. First-class Ladies’ Accommodation. 
J. CAVARGNA, Proprietor. 


Locus Multarum Deliciarum, Ladies’ Dining Rope first floor. 


ADJOINING VICTORIA RAILWAY STATION, MANCHESTER. 


Visitors will find above hotel, which contains seventy beds, splendid com- 
mercial and coffee rooms, large baY and billiard room, one of the most 
comfortable in Manthester. Private, sitting and bed rooms en suite. 


All charges strictly moderate, The above hotel is open at all hours of 
the night to receive travellers. An ordinary daily at 1 20—soup, joint, 
pastry, and cheese, 16. Gd, 
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THE. OLE 


JACK DAW: 


3 Humorous and Satirical Journal. 


Vou. II.—No. 89. 


MANCHESTER: 


OUR PUBLIC MEN. 


No. XVII.—MR. RICHARD HAWORTH. 


(Pf HOSE of us who have watched the public career of Mr. Richard 

+ Haworth cannot have been astonished at the action he has just 
taken in reference to the nominations for the new governing body of the 
Infirmary. Although he is an official in a Dissenting chapel, he votes 
with the officials of the Church of England. Although he is an official 
in the Sunday Closing Association, he voted in Salford for a candidate 
who loudly stated that he would vote against the Sunday closing of 
public-houses. Although he is a temperance advocate (on the platform), 
he is said to have been an owner of a public-house in Wales, in which, of 
course, intoxicating drink was sold on Sundays. Although he is a 
Wesleyan, and the father of a Wesleyan minister, he yet voted in Salford 
for a candidate who said he would not allow Wesleyan ministers to bury 
their own dead with their own service in our national churchyards. 
Although he is a frequent speaker at public meetings, he never refuted 
the terrible accusation brought against him, we believe, by Mr. Hugh 
Mason in reference to his conduct on the short-time movement; and 
every cotton-spinner on the Exchange believes that the accusation ought 
to be refuted. Although he professes the very highest morality himself, 
yet he never speaks of his opponents on any question as if they by any 
possibility could speak the truth. At the two Town Hall meetings on 
the Infirmary question, he most grossly insulted the gentlemen present 
at those meetings. At the first meeting he reared up his ungainly form, 
and said that he believed there were ‘‘ persons” present who were not 
trustees, and that they must leave the room. The assumptions Mr. 
Richard Haworth thus made were, first, that there were blackguards 
present, and second, that these blackguards must be on the side of the 
trustees opposed to him. From the menacing tone and the sanctimonious 
air Mr. Haworth assumed, it could only be inferred that he meant to say 
that Sir Joseph Heron, Mr. Alderman King, and Mr. Councillor Gold- 
schmidt were fraudulently supported by men who had come there, and 
who were not trustees. At the second meeting at the Town Hall, when 
Mr. Goldschmidt rose to move a second amendment, Mr. Haworth again 
uplifted himself, and bawled out that the amendment was meant to make 
the trustees go away. ‘‘ Don’t go away! don’t go away!” shouted he; 
“the amendment is meant to deceive you!” Here, again, was an 
accusation that no one accustomed to mix among honourable people, and 
with the capacity to appreciate gentlemanly conduct, ought to have even 
dreamt of making. 

In hinting at gentlemanly conduct, we do not mean merely that Mr. 
Haworth eats with his knife, or that he speaks of the “ heevil” of a 
contest at the Infirmary, for we have known many men with thoroughly 
gentlemanly instincts who did not follow the general rule in eating, and 
who had not a proper command of their aspirates. Mr. Haworth has, 
however, some useful purposes, for he supplies us with mirth and forces 
us tolaugh. It is a genuine pleasure to banish from our mind what he 
is saying, and to lay oneself out to enjoy the compensation principle on 
which he uses his “h’s.” No more perfect specimen of that principle 
can now be found on a Manchester platform. He speaks of the “‘ haction 
of Mr. Halderman King,” and the “ resolutions of ’is friend, Mr. 'Ulse.” 
Mr. Haworth’s average of “h’s,” it will be seen, is Quite correct, so 
perhaps we are hypercritical in taking any notice of them. Mr. Richard 
Haworth may have his own notions of social advancement. He used to 
be a preacher for the Primitive Methodists, but when he got a carriage 


he left the Primitives and joined what he considered the more socially 
important sect, the Wesleyans. Ina year or two he will join the ‘‘ Church.” 





FRIDAY, JULY 27, 1877. 


[Price One Penny. 


in his own ecclesiastical circle. The rising generation of Wesleyans have 
gentlemen among them—men of culture and of feeling—and they do not 
enjoy being quartered on this knobstick preacher, when they are sure to 
be lectured on the way they should go, and are pointed not unfrequently 
to the life of a lay-preacher and cotton-spinner which it would be well for 
them to study. How few know when they are well off! Here is this holy 
man, worshipped by a section—the old Tory section—of the Wesleyans, 
casting longing eyes on the Church. How would he be received there? 
Fancy him sidesman to one of the Birleys! They can do with his vote 
at the Infirmary, and in Parliamentary contests can endure his support, 
but there might be a change were the ex-Primitive to try to do the full- 
blown Ritualist with them in the Church. What would Mr. Hugh Birley, 
M.P., look like if Mr. Haworth were to signify a desire to read the lessons 
with him, turn and turn about, in Barlow Moor church? He might look 
as if he would like to say, ‘‘ My ancestors commanded at Peterloo; where 
were the Haworths then?” There are Churchmen and Churchmen, 
Mr. Haworth. 


But we are more immediately concerned at present with Mr. Haworth’s 
conduct in nominating a list of twenty-one names for the new Infirmary 
board, so we shall give the case as stated by himself this week at the 
weekly board. Mr. Haworth admits that he was present at several 
meetings of his party with reference to the election. The leaders of his 
party then compromised with the other side, and agreed upon a com- 
promised list of twenty-one names, in which they secured a majority. Mr. 
Haworth had fourteen days in which to make nominations, but he waited 
till late on Saturday night, which was the last day for nominating, and 
then, knowing that his own friends had agreed on a compromise, after 
reading the names, as he confessed, in Saturday's Examiner, he, without 
telling either his own friends or those of Mr. Alderman King, sneaked in 
to the Infirmary and nominated other twenty-one names. Tho effect of 
this action is that Mr. Alderman King’s friends may not get a single seat, 
for the maximum they can get is ten, and the minimum. zero, while the 
other side may win twenty-one seats, and in any case must carry eleven 
asa minimum. Was it honourable, was it honest, was it gentlemanly, 
was it, shall we say, Christian conduct in Mr. Haworth to send in these 
nominations without telling Mr. Alderman King that he was doing so, 
when he knew, he had been told, and he tells us he had read in the 
Examiner, that Mr. Alderman King had agreed with Mr. Haworth’s 
friends to a compromised list? Mr. Haworth says he was betrayed. If 
so, his own friends must have betrayed him, for Mr. Alderman King 
could under no possible circumstances have anything to do with Mr. 
Haworth’s betrayal. Who, then, were the Betrayers? ‘Their names are— 
Mr. E. 8. Heywood, the banker; Mr. Hodgson, deputy-chairman of the 
Infirmary; Mr. E. Jackson; and Mr. Maclure. But to show that Mr. 
Haworth does not put more value on his own words than other people do, 
we may point out that although he says these gentlemen betrayed him, 
yet every one of them is in Mr. Haworth’s nomination list! If he was 
betrayed, why should he nominate his betrayers ? 

We are unable to tell the result of the election, but we may venture to 
hope that not more than one of the gentlemen who are on Mr. Haworth’s 
list will be carried, unless they are on the other list as well. Already four 
gentlemen have withdrawn, not because they were unwilling to serve on 
the board, but because they disapproved of the trickery by which they were 
put in nomination. In taking this step, Mr. Alfred Neild, Mr. William 
Agnew, Mr. William Armitage, and Mr. Parlane have shown how much 
and how little they respect Mr. Haworth. We believe that with a large 
majority of the trustees there will be, as with us, one great abiding joy. 
Mr. Richard Haworth will not be on the new board of the Infirmary. 
This fact gives us much hope, and affords us great consolation. 





On dit, that Sir Joseph Heron’s convalescence has been much 
retarded by Mr. Hulse’s announcement, in a letter addressed to the 


If we are not greatly misinformed, this Prophet has not too much honour | Examiner, that he claims relationship to Sir Joseph. 
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MORE BABY FINDING. 


r ‘N inquiry at the workhouse, we find that Mr. Sever’s baby is getting 

{) on as well as can be expected. All foundling babies, however, do 
not happen to fall in with protectors whose influence is equal to their 
kindliness of heart. Another story of baby finding is before us, the 
sequel to which is not quite the same as that of the one narrated last 
week. A gentleman and his wife were walking home late at night when 
a woman ran past them hurriedly. Immediately afterwards their ears 
were assailed by sounds which might have been taken for caterwauling, 
were it not for the curious fact that Mr. Sever and his baby happened to 
be just then the subject of conversation. ‘It’s only a cat,” said the lady. 
‘It is an unfortunate infant,” said the gentleman. ‘ Well, and if it is, 
why should you bother yourself with it?” said the lady. ‘‘ What! shall 
I leave the child to its fate after the noble example set by Mr. Sever? 
Perish the thought!” The gentleman's wife was in the hibit of always 
giving way to her husband when he spoke like that, so they both began 
to grope about with sticks and hands and feet in the long grass in the 
hedge, just as if they were looking for beetles or botanising, and presently 
their search was rewarded by the discovery of the bundle from which the 
equawking emanated, and a very strong-lunged baby it was. Our 
informant says nothing about the sex of the infant, but this is immaterial. 
Mr. Harker (of Lea Bank, Higher Crumpsall) took the child tenderly in 
his arms, and bade Mrs. Harker “‘ Come on.” There are, however, limits 
to the forbearance of a wife. ‘ Now, I'll tell you what it is, George,” says 
she, ‘I'm not going to have you take it into the house, that’s flat.” ‘ My 
dear,” he said, ‘‘ remember Mr. Sever; we will take it to the workhouse ; 
they will doubtless receive it with open arms.” So they went considerably 
out of their way to the workhouse, George leading the way triumphantly 
with the baby, and Mrs. Harker bringing up the rear sulkily. When they 
got to the Crumpsall workhouse — only think of the barbarity of the 
people !—they were referred to Prestwich, as the child was found within 
the boundary of that union. We wil] now let Mr, Harker relate the rest 
4 his experiences in his own words :— 

We picked our way in the dark over the rough road that separates the 
two workhouses, and when we got to the entrance gate we found all was 
dark. I rang the bell, but no one stirred; then violently, but all was still. 
We walked round to the back of the building to see if we could find a 
more vulnerable place, but in vain, and we had to return to the front 
entrance, when the chimes of a quarter to twelve o’clock made me make 
a most vigorous onslaught on the bell, which resulted at last in our hearing 
a door open, and seeing a head appear, and a querulous voice ask, “* What 
do you want?” ‘I want to see the master,” I replied. ‘“ You cannot.” 
‘I must.” “I have no one to send to tell him; the lodgeman is away on 
leave.” ‘It matters not; I must see him; I have found a young baby 
deserted by its mother.” ‘ Have you got an order for it,” demanded the 
querulous voice. ‘Order! No!” I thundered, rapidly losing my temper 
at the absurdity of the demand. “Get up this instant, and let me see the 
master or matron,” ‘ You'll] have to wait until I dress,” retorted she. I 
patiently waited until she was dressed, and she went for the master; but 
the master being unwell, the matron and nurse attended, and asked me 
the particulars. The reception I got was not what I expected after 
reading Mr. Sever's letter. The baby and myself were evidently considered 
as nuisances at that hour of the night. 1 tried to awaken sympathy by 
referring to Mr. Sever’s letter, and the baby which had been so well cared 
for there, and was told by the matron she did not think writing such 
letters did any good. She said further, ‘1s it not a shame that the rate- 
payers should have the charge and expense of bringing up children like 
that?” pointing to the baby 1 had brought. I replied, ‘‘ The shame and 
wrong is in the mothers deserting their offspring, who should be sought 
for and punished; the ratepayers will never grudge the cost of rearing 
up poor, helpless children, who are thus left to perish.” She coldly replied, 
“It is very kind of you, sir, to take so much trouble about the child; but 
if you had had the many years’ experience among them that I have had, 
you might think differently.” I felt chilled by this reception, and rather 











taken aback by this cold-hearted reasoning, and merely said, ‘‘ We cannot | 
leave deserted children to die; they must be cared for.” After answering ' 


*. 

a few more inquiries, and seeing the child in the arms of the nurse, I took 
my departure, but stepped back to ask if my wife could see the little thing 
in the morning, and thus get to know how it was getting on. “Oh, yes,” 
the matron replied, ‘and you can adopt it if you like.” I thanked her for 
the cffer, and as I wended my way home'I asked myself whether this her 
parting shot was meant as impertinence, or as a piece of midnight 
pleasantry. It was uncalled for, at least. There was no rapture over the 
babe I had brought. The reaction had set in. The true feelings of the 
poor-law officials were coming to the front. 


Reaction, indeed! What a nice little contrast between the receptions 
accorded to the two infants! The whole story only shows that pleasant 
ways and popularity go a long way indeed. When Mr. Sever was con- 
nected with the workhouse, his manner of wheedling the old women of both 


sexes, and especially of getting on the soft side of the females, was a 
matter of common gossip. 


THE BULRUSH. 
‘BY A LOVER OF NATURB.| 
“SF T was a bulrush in the Nile, 
Its head was high, its roots were vile, 


Deep rooted in the nasty slime 
Of that Egyptian stream sublime. 


A Jewish dame, named Jocobed, 
Betakes her to the river’s bed ; 

As in her arms a babe she hushes, 
She, wistful, eyes those beds of rushes. 


She lays him down and looks around, 
And pulls some rushes from the ground, 
The reason why, is—if you ask it— 

She wants to make a little basket. 


She pauses to reflect a minute, 

And then she puts the baby in it ; 
She looks for some convenient spot, 
And there she takes and puts the lot. 


Meantime the bulrush calmly waves, 
As this odd woman thus behaves ; 
The child begins to scream and kick, 
At which the mother cuts her stick. 


A dark-skinned maiden strolls that way 
Intent on exercise and play, 

And on the self-same path there strayed 
The serving maids with whom she played.” 


Thus far a friend—says I, ‘‘ The tale 
You tell is rather old and stale, 

I hoped some knowledge you'd bestow 
About the bulrushes, you know. 

Pray cut it short ;” says he, ‘I will, 
If you will listen and be still ; 

I think that you are rather rude, 

But never mind—the babe was nude, 


It hadn’t got a stitch around it 

When Pharoah’s daughter came and found it” —— 
Says I, “‘ The rushes, if you please, 

Instead of details Such as these.” 

He eyed me with a calm disdain, 

And then his theme resumed again ; 

Says he, “‘ Your eagerness discloses 

But little interest in Moses.” 


Says I, “‘ I Know the tale you tell, 

And think it had been just as well 

lf they had passed him as he lay there, 
And looked at him, and let him stay there.” 


Says he, ‘‘ Be that howe’er it may be, 
Old Pharoah’s daughter took the baby ; 
‘Twas better thus that she should treat it 
Than let the alligators eat it. 


‘ The brutes are plenty in the Nile— 

I do not heed your mocking smile— 

They surely would have ate the lad, 

And so”—— Says I, “I wish they had! 
“T learnt this tale at Sunday school, 

With other children on a stool ; 

That Moses how I used to hate him, 

And wish those nasty brutes had ate him!” 
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Says he, ‘“‘ Where do you hope to go 
If you persist in talking so? 
I always knew you were litigious, 
I never deemed you irreligious. 

‘** At any man it's wrong to scoff, it 
Is doubly wrong when he’s a prophet 
Who wrote a lot of sacred books— 
I see your sorrow in your looks.” 
Says I, “I just was thinking how, 
If we had never heard of now, 
The tales that trouble holy men so, 
And doubled up that poor Colenso— 


“T say the thought occurs to me, 
What sort of people we should be 
If it had never come to pass 
That we had heard of Balaam’s ass ” 


* And then the story of the flood— 
If they had left him in the mud 
Until the alligators came, 
I should not have the heart to blame. 


** And lots of other tales he wrote, 
I used to know them all by rote, 
They come upon me with a full rush, 
But never mind—proceed! the bulrush.” 


My friend regarded me severely, 
And said that, though he loved me dearly, 
He trembled for my sinful state, 
And then he left me to my fate. 





JESUIT POISONING IN LANCASHIRE. 


oP HE Rev. Dr. Verity—doctor of medicine as well as theology—has 

just administered a dose to Mr. Stutter, of Catholic notoriety, the 
swallowing of which we strongly suspect has been far from pleasant. 
The dose, to make it the more nauseous, had to be swallowed at intervals 
through the columns of the Courier. Mr. Stutter and Dr. Verity have 
got to loggerheads as to the morality of the Jesuits. Neither of them 
seem, however, to see that a man may in heart be a Jesuit without being 
a Roman Catholic. However, as they appear not to have got that idea 
into their heads, we throw it out for their personal application—if the 
cap fits. Dr. Verity, deep in the mysteries of the ‘“‘ medicine man,” 
boldly asserts that the morality of the Jesuit fathers was, to put it mildly, 
only of a so-so order, inasmuch as if anybody stood in their way, and 
wouldn’t swallow the doctrines of Rome, they considerately and uncon- 
sciously made them swallow something more deadly—namely, slow 
poison. Amongst the poisons used, the reverend doctor enumerates the 
“upas tiente,” which is soluble in alcohol, and stops the action of the 
heart. This poison was used with tremendous effect, says the doctor, by 
the Jesuit fathers; and one of their pupils, a young lady, very recently 
tried its effect upon himself. He gives a sort of rambling account of 
having been to a friend’s house, where the young lady in question, who 
was a Roman Catholic, dropped a quantity of ‘ upas tiente ” into his beer. 
Thank heavens! the doctor is not so bad after all, as we thought—a 
teetotaler. His friend knew what the lady had done, but positively ‘ did 
not mention it until after the catastrophe.” We give the doctor’s own 
words as to what followed, so that it cannot be said we don’t speak by 
the book:—‘*I took about a tablespoonful. Instantly there darted 
through my liver a sharp, acute pain. I started upon my feet. In a few 
seconds another similar pain shot through the heart. It ceased to throb. 
Difficulty of breathing followed ; tumefaction of the throat, accompanied 
With apoplectic symptoms and a sense of suffocation; my brain reeled; 
the conviction flashed across my mind I was poisoned. I directed my 
wife what to do, and I was saved. I looked for the beer. 


the sink, and disappeared. She was never seen in that house again, nor 
could my friend ever again obtain an interview with her to question her 
on her conduct. Subsequent inquiries elicited the information that she 
Was seen visiting the priest’s house the night before; and upon visiting 
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It was gone. 
I was told the young lady snatched it up in my absence, threw it down | 
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the three druggists’ shops in the town no strychnine was to be obtained, 
neither had any made inquiries for it. The young lady was known to be 
one of the priest’s congregation, and to frequent the confessional, and it 
is very probable that the priest advised her to keep out of the way.” 
After this, will Mr. Stutter, or anybody else, assert that the morality of 
the Jesuit fathers is not open to suspicion? We, for one, highly suspect 
that the Jesuitical young lady, knowing Dr. Verity’s eocentricities—his 
Staleybridge clogs, of immortal memory, consecrated to Conservative 
purposes; his antidote for hydrophobia; his hatred of Mr. Gladstone ; 
and a thousand other crotchets—innocently gave him a dose of Epsom 


| salts, and if he had only swallowed the whole of them he might have 


been a different man than he is now. This, further, we will say, speaking 
for ourselves, that if the Rev. Dr. Verity can persuade Mr. Stutter to 
accompany him to our office, and bring a good supply of the deadly ‘ upas 
tiente” in his pocket, we will send our devil out for some beer; and if the 
action of the poison is only speedy, Mr. Stutter and the doctor may, in 
the twinkling of an eye, consult the reverend fathers of the Jesuits as to 
their morality in the next world. Whenever we administer a dose, we see 
that the operation is done in full! 


RAILWAY OUTRAGES. 


N one respect, at least, Russian civilisation goes ahead of that of every 
other European nation, and that is in its attention to comfort and 
convenience. This springs from the very fact that civilisation in Russia 
is superficial, and a thing of yesterday. We in England, in France, in 
Germany, get our social advantages in their early and immature stages. 
The Russians get them with all the latest improvements. This is espe- 
cially noticeable with regard to railway travelling. In England we have 
been struggling for more than a quarter of a century to get comfortable 
and commodious railway accommodation, and we have not got it yet. 
Railways are quite a modern innovation in Russia, and consequently the 
Russians have got the best railway carriages in the world, and the best 
manner of arranging them. In Russia the scenes frequently reported in 
English papers as railway outrages are almost impossible of occurrence, 
simply because a passenger is able at once to call to his assistance, if 
necessary, not only the guard, but all the passengers in the train by which 
he travels; yet at the same time he can enjoy perfect privacy and quiet if 
he likes. We have not had the opportunity of inspecting American 
railway cars, but from experience of those in Russia, and from what we 
have seen, heard, and read, there can be nothing in the world in the way 
of luxhrious travelling to equal that afforded in Russia. Of course, this 
all came ready to the hand of the Russians ; they had to go through no 
tentative stages of discomfort and peril. Railway travelling came to them 
as a ripe revelation, and they, with the oriental genius for personal luxury 
to aid them, made the best use of it. A Russian train is not only a 
collection of ingeniously contrived facilities for comfort, but all the 
carriages, or saloons, are united by bridges, over which the guard 
periodically passes, and over which the passengers may pass if so minded. 
A passenger who dislikes the company found in one carriage has therefore 
only to remove to another, or if in danger, he or she can easily summon 
effective assistance. This gives to travelling an excessively homely sense 
of security for ladies or timid people. The English traveller is, on the 
other hand, cooped up in an incommodious box at the mercy of bores or 


| ruffians, as the case may be. The fault lies in the fact pointed out—that 


our civilisation came to us too soon; and we can only attain the luxuries 
enjoyed by primitive barbarism by a slow process. We shall probably 
have to wait till all the old rolling-stock, which used to be regarded as #0 
marvellous, shall be worn out before we can get the same comfort which 
the Russians enjoy. In the meantime, however, some steps surely might 


| be taken towards rendering more difficult of occurrence such terrible 


«scenes ” as that of which the papers were full at the beginning of the week. 


LAIRITZ’S FIR WOOL OIL.—The MARCHIONESS of WESTMINSTER testifies to its great efficacy. PHILADELPHIA and Eight other 


Prize Medals awarded. Certain 


cure for Rheumatism, Tic, Neuralgia, etc. Sold by L. BEAVER, 387, Cross Street, Manchester, aud all chemists, in bottles from Ls. 14d. upwards. 
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AMUSEMENTS. 





AL EXANDRA HALL, Peter-street, Manchester.—TO-NIGHT, 
. Mesers. Harvey and Connolley, Mr. Singleton Philips, Mr. Alf Walker, Miss St. 
Perie, Messrs. Keefe and M’Coy, Mr. Tom Melbourne. MONDAY NEXT, Slowman, the Man 
Bird, Mr. and Mrs. Skey, Mr. Casmo. Prices, 6d. and ls. Opens at 7. 


A QUARIUM.— LAST WEEK BUT ONE: To be sold on August Ist: 

- Open to the Public Every Day and Evening from 9 30: A large and varied stock 

of marine creatures. 

[THE MANCHESTER GLACIARIU YM, 
RUSHOLME, 

REAL ICE SKATING DAILY. 
Open from 3 to 5, and 7 30 to 9 30 p.m, 

BAND on TUESDAY, THURSDAY, and SATURDAY EVENINGS, 

Admission, 28,; Wednesday, Is. 


== a 
we may hear that Messrs. Collard or Broadwood are about to prosecute 
this fellow for a fraud upon them. But we fear that were all persons 
practising such tricks to be brought to justice the “‘ respectable” minority 
in most trades would cut a very poor appearance, as far as numbers are 
concerned. Marmalade, preserves, pickles, bottled beer, tobacco, cigars, 
and many other things besides pianos, have doubtless their “ revelations” 
lurking in the background ; and it is absurd to shut our eyes to a gigantic 
system of trade immorality for fear of “ libelling ” the respectable portion 
of the trade. The only “ extraordinary” thing about the revelations in 
this piano case is that they should have been made at all. 











Joun Bricur’s glorious speech on the duty and policy of England is one 
which al] Englishmen ought at least to read, mark, learn, and inwardly 
digest. Some of them will not agree with Mr. Bright in all that he says, 
but his arguments in favour of a peace policy, founded on the experience 
of more than twenty years, during which we have had no cause to regret 
holding aloof from the quarrels of others, are as unanswerable ag 
analogical arguments can be. Such an oration is calculated to convert 
as well as to confirm. 





Ar the top of along series of advertised letters, with which somebody 
has been blocking the columns of the daily and weekly papers, the 
following explanation is placed: ‘‘ We have received the following letter 
from Mr. Henry Hall, agent to the estates of the Earl of Stamford and 
Warrington. This communication gives to the public the fullest and 
completest information possible on the subject in dispute between the 
Ear] of Stamford and Mr. Hugh Mason, and Mr. Alderman Boulton, Mr. 
Alderman Nield, and Miss Mellor; and after carefully perusing it the 
public will, for the first time, be able to form a ripened and correct judg- 
ment on the matter.” The letters are singularly uninteresting to any 
persons except those concerned in the dispute, but a perusal of them 


| certainly does not create an impression favourable to Mr. Mason’s side in 
| thesquabble. It is pretty evident that the apparently unjustifiable violence 
| used by Boulton and others had what some might consider a justification 


(CALEDONIAN ASSOCIATION OF MANCHESTER & DISTRICT. | 


THIRD ANNUAL GATHERING 
FOR 


SCOTTISH SPORTS! 
MANLEY HALL, TO-MORROW (Saturday), JULY 28, 


TOSSING the CABER 
PUTTING the STONE 


BAGPIPE MUSIC 
SCOTCH DANCING 


THROWING the HAMMER 
SCOTCH WRESTLING 





PIPERS of the SCOTS GUARDS. 


DONALD DINNIE, JAMES FLEMING, with other celebrated Scotch athletes, 
will be present. 
Admission : ONE SHILLING. 


(SRICKET.- GRAND MATCH.—LANCASHIRE v. SUSSEX, at Old 
Trafford, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, August 2,3,4. Wickets pitched at 12 

o'clock. Dinner at 2. Admission: Pavilion side, 2s.; rest of the ground, 64. LAN- 

CASHIRE v. YORKSHIRE, at Old Trafford, August 9, 10, 11.—S. H. SWIRE, Hon. Sec. 





CAWS OF THE WEEK. 
YY oT the assizes, last week, Mr. Justice Denman objected to a certain 
wat statement made by a fraudulent piano-dealer who was in trouble, on 
the ground that what he said was “ a libel on the respectable portion of 
the trade.” The statement was that it was a custom of the trade to place 
Broadwood’s and Collard’s “ plates” on inferior pianos, so as to give them 
a fictitious value. The culprit himself, who, curiously, was the plaintiff 
in the action, was in the habit of doing this, as he admitted under cross- 
examination by Mr. Pope, Q.C. Similar devices to that alleged are, we 
fear, too prevalent in all trades; the public are so gullible that a good 


name will render almost any rubbish saleable. The revelations were | 


brought about in an exceedingly simple way. One Adams sued the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway for damage to some pianos in transit. 
Under the skilful manipulation of Mr. Pope he was made to admit not 
only the “ plate” transactions, but also about a dozen aliases under 
which the trade was carried on. His counsel—Mr. Higgin, Q.C.—then 


threw up his brief, and a verdict was given for the defendants. Possibly 


| that ‘some enemy has done this.” 


in the display by Mr. Mason of the rough side of his character. Mr. 
Mason, as is well known, is not a popular man, and in publishing these 
letters he would have adopted the tactics of the proverbial tradesman 
who not only sold stinking fish, but cried it as such. We can only infer 





Lorp Bgaconsri£Ln’s often-noticed contempt for the House of Commons 
has been never better displayed than by his behaviour anent the much- 
talked-of Pigott appointment. The appointment was challenged in the 
Lower House, and the Minister censured. Lord Beaconsfield, however, 
does not care for censure. He only thinks fit to defend himself when the 
condemnation has been passed, thus laughing in his sleeve at everybody, 
including the House of Commons and the gentlemen who had the un- 
grateful task of speaking up for a chief, not knowing whether he was 


| innocent or guilty. All this is doubtless very good fun for Lord Beacons- 


field, but it is neither dignified or creditable. 





| Tne idea will seem exquisitely ludicrous to most people that a qualified 


person of practical experience and gentlemanly bearing cannot be found 
to take charge of the stationery department in the civil service for a 
salary of a thousand pounds per annum. 





Tne paragraph which we quoted with a reservation last week from a tittle- 
tattle paper, called Mayfair, turns out to be what we hinted it might be. 
The paragraph said that Mr. Charley, M.P., was seen to leave the House, 
on the attempt to count out Mr. Birley’s motion on the Indian duties. 
Mr. Charley explains that though he did leave the House he left it for 
the purpose of ‘‘ whipping up ” members, with whom he returned imme- 
diately in triumph. This explanation can hardly have come as & 
revelation to the author of the mendacious and misleading statement, 
who, if he wishes to maintain his reputation, such as it is, should stick to 
the area and porter’s lodge business, when his effusions will not be subject 
to suspicion, as no one would think it worth while to contradict them. 





Tne Jackdaw learns, from a private correspondent at Moscow, that 8 
favourite saying in Russian society at present is, “‘ Grattez l’ Anglais et 
vous trowveuz le Ture.” The Russians are fairly entitled to the use of 
this somewhat obvious sarcasm. Oddly enough, we notice that the Times 
correspondent with the Russian army in Asia mentions the same thing. 


To SMOKERS: | eee esas” | Withecomb, 32, Victoria-st., & 66, Market-st. 
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«A CHURCHMAN” writes to the Guardian with the evident intention of 
raking up the quarrel again between Archdeacon Darby and Mr Willidm 
Hughes, of the Manchester School Board. We trust Churchmen will let 
the combatants alone, for they are as happy as ‘‘ Darby and Joan”—so 
long as they don’t hear from each other. 





» 

Tue Jackdaw understands that a self-denying ordinance is to be adopted 
by the City Council on the occasion of the opening banquet of the new 
Town Hall. It has been decided that, in order to make room for the 
number of distinguished citizens and other visitors who are desirous of 
being present, a ballot will be taken, under which two-thirds of the 
whole number of councillors will be excluded. The aldermen will toss 
“odd man out” until their number shall also be diminished by two- 
thirds—the winners to pay for drinks. 

We are glad to notice that Sir Joseph Heron is sufficiently restored to 
health to be able to attend to important public matters. Sir Joseph 
writes to the papers to say that any one hearing any news of the Colorado 
beetle will oblige by immediately communicating with himself or Captain 
Palin, with a view to having the animal run in immediately. 





By-THE-BYE, we have a very fine specimen in our office, but do not let it 
run about like the Manchester gentleman does, who is trying experiments 
on his pumpkins and strawberries. This one is kept chained and muzzled. 
If Captain Palin will send a detective, we shall be happy to allow inspection. 





A cors to Australia and marries B, he then deserts B and marries C, 
leaving C he espouses D, D gets tired of A and comes to England, where 
she is united to E, who, however, as it turns out, has been previously 
married to F. This is not a puzzle, but is the history—minus certain 
details of criminal trials which are immaterial—of a case which turned up 
before Mr. Headlam at the City Police Court. It ended in E being bound 
over not to do it any more, or something of that sort. There is material 
enough in this story for half a dozen fashionable novels if one could only 
get hold of it by the right end. 


THE WAR INTO WHICH WE ARE DRIFTING. 


HAT nature this war will assume, what will be the drift of it, or 

/ what the possible issues, are things very difficult to speculate 
upon; one thing only is pretty clear, that the men belonging to a party 
which has learnt nothing during the last twenty years have not only the 
power, but the will to commit this country to a policy which means 
fighting. We do not, of course, know whether the Government are in a 
position to gauge the probable results of warlike proceedings on their part. 
They have no doubt fully considered the matter from their own standpoint, 
and the result is the despatch of three thousand troops to Malta and 
Gibraltar. Even in these serious times it may be permissible to look upon 
this display of force from the ludicrous point of view. The nations are 
all armed to the teeth; Russia masses her million or more of troops; 
Germany holds in quiet abeyance nearly as many men; Austria mobilises 
her thousands, whom she can scarcely restrain; the huge and well- 
disciplined hosts of France suggest no memory of recent national disasters; 
Italy, quite a modern factor in the problem of European power, has ready 
& magnificent fleet and a powerful and brave army. In presence of all 
this, Lord Derby and his colleagues think fit to defy the whole world by 
the sudden and ostentatious despatch of three thousand men. It is, of 
course, only as an act of defiance that this will be regarded on the Con- 
tinent; but although its apparently ridiculous character will doubtless 
afford food for mirth and scorn, the gravity of the situation will not be 
over-rated. It is hardly necessary to say that the explanations of Lord 
Derby and Sir Stafford Northcote, that the three thousand men are only 
intended to fill up the garrisons of Malta and Gibraltar, will not go for 
much with foreign critics. They will know, as well as most Englishmen 
do, that Malta and Gibraltar do not require reinforcements now more 
than they did a year ago, or at any other time, being in no manner of 
danger from any foe whatever. All statesmen on the Continent will now 





be fully aware that England, instead of being satisfied to guard the 
possessions which she has, wishes to enter the race of competition and 
ambition with her meighbours. It is daily said by the journals which 
urge us on to the fatal mistake of war that three or four thousand troops 
would be quite sufficient to defend Gallipoli and the key of the Dardanelles 
against all comers. This may be so, and if the thing was worth doing, or 
necessary to be done, the consideration of further consequences need 
hardly enter into the question. Our rulers deem the thing expedient, 
and, as far as we know, ignore the consequences accordingly. The despatch 
from Portsmouth of those three thousand troops is rightly regarded, in 
the absence of intelligible explanation, as the entry by this country into 
a war of unknown but assuredly gigantic proportions. On the principle, 
st vis pacem para bellum, the Government keep on asserting that they are 
acting in the interests of peace; but to secure peace in any such way the 
demonstration of armed force should be powerful—the despatch of three 
thousand men, or of four times that number, is mere bluster, which is 

editable if not followed up, and disastrous if acted on. We shall 
probably soon have an opportunity of seeing what European combinations, 
or coalitions, may be called into existence by any overt act on the part of 
England; and the lessons of the Crimean war can be of little use to us 
here, now that Germany and Italy demand to be dealt with—but the out- 
look into the future suggests nothing but gloomy prognostications. It is 
as well, at least, that we should be prepared for what will happen when 
Parliament is up, when fhere will be no more necessity for mystification, 
and what may be called falsehood, on the part of those who are responsible 
for the present calamitous state of things. 





TIT FOR TAT. 


‘PRIS only a year and a day ago 

Since first we met ; 

It seems to me but a week or s0— 
She was my pet. 

I bought her a beautifal ribbon to bind 
In her auburn hair, 

’*Twas the very best ribbon that I could find 
In the whole of the Fair. 


A year and a day are past and flown— 
The months are swift. 

The pet of the Fair is now my own, 
And brings me a gift ; 

‘Tis the prettiest gift that eye could scan— 
"Tis a gift from a wife— 

‘Tis the finest child that the medical man 
Ever saw in his life. 





IN AT THE DEATH! 


E are afraid that long ago most people ceased to take any interest 
W in the squabbling which has been going on as to the Infirmary 
weekly board. The recent slashing letters of the Town Clerk, and the 
prevarication of Mr. Richard Haworth as to the nomination of a new 
board, however, has somewhat revived interest in the question. On 
Monday last the board met for the last time, and whatever shape the 
governing body may take in the future, every one will be agreed on this— 
that it could not possibly be less representative or more given to squabbling 
than the old board. A significant fact in the meeting of Monday last was 
the absence of that arch mischief-maker, Mr. J. W. Maclure. We are 
credibly informed that his absence from the meeting was not accidental— 
but, nevertheless, he was in at the death! Just as Mr. Birley—looking 
more lugubrious than ever—and his confreres were leaving the Infirmary, 
Mr. Maclure was rapidly driven up in a hansom, and something like the 
following remarks passed :—Mr. Birley : I say, Maclure, why weren't you 
atthe meeting? Mr. Maclure: Couldn’t come; had important engagement. 
Mr. Birley: Then what’s the use of coming when the business is over ? 
Mr. Maclure: Oh, I like always to be in at the death; and couldn't bear 
to miss Dr. Reed’s Monday morning mixture—a brandy and soda. 








CIGARS at WITHECOMB'S are the CHOICEST, 3d., 4d., 6d., 9d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. each. 
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REGINA v. MORRIS. 


f * HE costs of the defence in the case of Regina versus Morris might 

with very good grace have been allowed, considering all the cireum- 
stances. We observe that Mr. Evans, the gentleman who defended the 
girl, is considerably out of pocket by the transaction. Some subscriptions 
were sent before the trial, and this is clearly a case in which the public 
may be asked with propriety for further help. Mr. Evans states the case 
in a letter to the Manchester Examiner, whieh we gladly reproduce, as its 
sentiments are as creditable to him as was the manner in which the duty 
was done :— 

Sir,—from the advertisement in the front page of your to-day’s paper, 
the public will see (although there have been reports to the contrary) that 
what has been subscribed towards this defence amounts to only £48. 18s. 
3d. They will also see that, leaving out of the question the remuneration 
for my professional service, I have disbursed £72. 8s. 6d. Now, I appeal 
to them whether it is fair that, in addition to the loss of my professional 
charges, I should be actually out of pocket about £24, because I respectfutly 
submit that if there ever was a case in which “t was necessary both for 
the ends of justice and for the safety of the person charged that she 
should be defended, this is one; and what would have been the opinion 
of the public as to my conduet had I allowed this unfortunate orphan to 
be undefended because she could neither pay me or secure my costs?— 
With these few remarks I leave the matter with the public, aud am, sir, 
vours, ete., A. T. H. Evans. 

04, Albert Square, Manchester, July 23. 

We can add scarcely anything to this, except a word of sympathy with 
Mr. Evans, and a hope that his appeal will be responded to. 


FOGIE PAPERS. 


|BY AN OLD FOGIE. 


ON A LITTLE BOY WHO NEVER TOLD A LIE. 

7 T is truth which I am writing. I actually came across one of these 
phenomena. I know not what became of him in his after life, or 
whether he was ever cured of his affliction. I lost sight of him when he 
was nine years old, and he was born deafanddumb. That is how I know 
that he never told a lie. We have most of us read and heard of boys who 
were born with tongues in their heads, and the capacity to use them, who 
never told a falsehood; and I remember that the story-books of my youth 
used usually to bring these miraculous children to grief in some way, 
probably because the authors of these stories found a prodigy of this kind 
a sort of incubus which was best disposed of by translation to another and 
better world through the medium of an early grave, induced by broken 
limbs or a galloping consumption. I think the story-books were right; 
a little boy who never told a lie would not be fit to live in this world, and 
his talents would probably find better scope in the next. We can all 
imagine naked Truth as being a very proper goddess in regions where 
clothing is dispensed with; but on earth! it is too indelicate—no one 
would put up with it. And yet lying is considered sinful—in children, 
hence the fiction of the little boy who always spoke the truth. If such a 
boy ever lived to be in his teens he ought to have been killed out of hand, 
and stuffed and labelled. It would be mistaken kindness to let him live 
any longer; unless, indeed, his parents were to call him into their room 
and advise him as follows: “‘ My dear Jack” (or so-and-so, as the case 
may be), “ it gratifies us exceedingly to reflect that you have never told a 
lie in your life—your character and doings have always been as open 
before us as the day; but you have now reached an age when truthfulness 
is no longer desirable, you have to earn your living, my boy, and a repu- 
tation among your fellows. Go out, then, into the world, and tell lies as 
fast as ever you can, only do it discreetly, of course, and don't be caught 
telling whoppers—as you heedlessly call them—if you can help it. Now, 
my boy, you may go, and take your parents’ blessing with you!” Of 
course, as there never was any such boy in existence no such conversation 


VINCENT HICKS, Military Tailor, 97 





could ever have taken place—it is quite ridiculous. But supposing the 
parents to Lelieve that their boy never, etc., what then? Some parents 
do, I daresay, so believe, especially a woman or two. My dear madam, 
I would not shock you for all the world, but it is an impossibility. 
We all begin, boys and girls, to tell lies from our earliest infaney— 
more or few; that is according to our talents for getting on, and 
taking a good place in society. There is, at the same time, a crisis 
in every person’s existence in which lying ceases to be sinful, and 
truth-telling to become a virtue. I for my part see no reason to urge 
against this state of things, but I like to bear it in mind as much as 
possible—it helps one in the study of one’s fellow-creatures. Nor doI 
affect to be better in this respect than any one else. Homo sum et 
nil humanuma me pu-to alie-num, and I take in lying with the rest. We 
can none of us get on on the truth alone, that is the fact. Trade would 
languish, and as for politics, they would be nowhere at all. If this noble 
lord or that honourable member could not get up in his place to make an 
explanation without stating the simple truth, his occupation would indeed 
be gone. So that the little boy who never told a lie would never shine 
as a politician, at all events. It is hard to say what he would be good for; 
he would be a laughing-stock or a scapegoat, and would everlastingly be 
getting into rows with his mother-in-law. No, I should certainly advise 
the stuffing and labelling. 


HINTS ON MAKING POETRY. 
[BY OUR OWN POET.) 


oF HE following hints are intended for young people who may be smitten 

} with a desire to write love verses. There is a prevalent impression 
that this kind of poetry is very difficult, requiring great powers of 
imagination in the aspirant. I intend to show that imagination has 
nothing to do with it, and I assert that by attention to my instructions any 
one may easily acquire the art of celebrating his mistress in verse. It is 
a purely mechanical art, and therefore easily learnt. The first thing to 
do is to make a list of the most obvious rhymes connected with the subject, 
which any dolt can compile. Such, for instance, are—Meet, sweet, greet, 
feet; eye, sigh; hair, fair, pair; kind, mind, bind, find; hope, elope, mope; 
far, star, car, are; yearn, earn, turn; tear, ear, dear, clear, fear, near; 
bright, night, wight, sight, right; throng, among, strong, song, long; 
believe, deceive; hark, lark, dark, mark; joy, alloy, cloy, boy; now, bow, 
how; kiss, miss, bliss, this; never, sever, forever; again, pain, etc. These, 
with some additions which are easily made on a pinch, are the artist's 
stock-in-trade, and very well supplied he is, even though I have forgotten 
to include such obvious helps to composition as the rhymes afforded by 
Christian names—e.g., Mary, fairy; Jane, lane; Nancy, fancy; May, day. 
Cum multis aliis similibus. The author can now square his elbows and 
fall to work. The first thing to do will be (using the methodical course 
which I have often recommended) to supplement those rhymes, or some 
of them, by epithets consisting, as required, of adjectives or adverbs, or 
otherwise—as, for example, the gilded throng, the starry night, a tuneful 
song, affection strong, the dewdrop bright, the falling tear, the tender sigh, 
the straining ear, the lover nigh. These examples are quite suflicient, 
and the student has the catalogue before him from which to choose 
according to taste and fancy. It is better, however, to leave fancy out of 
the question, and proceed in a matter-of-fact way; the verses will read all 
the better. It is also better for the time to dismiss from one’s mind the 
object of one’s affections (if any), and attend solely to grammar and 
rhythm, otherwise you will be sure to make a mess of it. Now for a start 
in earnest; but first one must take into account the mood im which the 
strain is to be composed, whether it be that of passion, hope, or despair. 
Now, in nine cases out of ten, love verses are the outcome of an unhappy 
frame of mind; that is the reason why they are usually so doleful, so that 
perhaps for the first essay a mingling of passion, hope, and despair will 
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be best, one stanza for each, and passion first as explanatory of the other | 


two. This is the way to do it, having first looked through the list to find 
asuitable rhyme to begin with (I suppose, of course that the student has 
made a list of his own) :— 


Ah, tyrant love! ah, hapless swain ! 
Ah, depths of woe! ah, visions bright! 
Ah, painful bliss! ah, blissful pain ! 
From rosy morn to dewy night. ; 
The fault of this is that there is too much imagination in it, but it will do 
for a first effort, and the stanza may be completed :— 


The god of love, with scorching fires, 
Consumes my vitals —— 


It will not do this poet any harm to throw a little cold water on him, and 
request him to begin again :— 
My hurts defy all mortal skill, 
Save her’s the wound Who deigned to give ; 


Be thine the cure, if thine the will, 
And let thy fond adorer live. 


This is a trifle better than the beginning ; now for the stanza expressive 


ofdespair:— § Butoh! I fear the wound was given 


In playful mood or wanton scorn ; 
It recked not thee what hearts were riven, / 
What wounded victim left forlorn. 


The poet is getting into the way of it now, and shows some subtlety. 
Women like to be abused occasionally, as he seems to be aware. Give a 
woman credit for being hard-hearted, and it is ten to one that she turns 
soft just out of contradiction. We must haste on, however :— 

But even so; thy dainty feet, 

- E’en as they spurn me, I will kiss ; 

The final wound with joy I'll greet, 

For death from such a blow is bliss. 


Now for the final stanza, expressive of hope :— 


But what is this? ah! dare I hope? 
A smile upon your visage beams ! 
A straw! a plank! a saving rope 
Unto the wretch who drowning seems ! 


Thanks, cruel, kind enchantress, thanks ! 
How smooth the course of true love now, 
While I, secure upon the banks —— 


Here, what with the confusion of metaphors and the strength of his 
emotions, the poet breaks down. There is nothing like being matter-of- 
fact after ail. But the stanza must be finished somehow, though any 
thyme for the last line but one is out of the question; the lines, however, 
may be readjusted, and another added :— 


My strain is done, I scarce know how ; 
Thanks, cruel, kind enchantress, thanks! 
How smooth the course of true love now ! 
How sweet the thistles on the banks! 
The stndent asks me dubiously, what thistles have got to do with it? He 
does not see the sarcasm, and moreover insists on puzzling over those 
verses till he has finished them in his own way, to which task I will now 
leave him. , 


ra TIME RACES IN ROWING. 
3 vr the Didsbury regatta, last week, a good example was set by way of 
<= adopting what is an innovation in the North. A good many of the 
races were time races—i.e., instead of starting level, the boats started at 
separate posts, the winning posts being equally distant. The result of 
this is the avoidance of all chance of fouling, and of other inconveniences 
arising from the difficulty of steering on a course more or less narrow. 
The plan seemed on this occasion neither to be understanded nor appre- 
ciated of the spectators; but this was only a trial, and we hope that the 
innovation—for such it is in the north of England—will be widely intro- 
duced. “Time races” are important features in the rowing at both 
Universities, and afford as much interest as any others, the advantage 
being obvious of each boat having a fair course on which to row. It may 
be said that level races keep up the interest among the crews, and 
*ncourage emulation among the crews, but they also encourage what is a 
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very bad habit in a race—namely, looking about to see what one’s 
opponents are doing. There are fewer crabs caught in time races than in 


’ any others, and the coxswain of the boat with ‘the last station can nearly 


always give his crew an idea of the situation, On the banks on Saturday 
an impression seemed to prevail that the hindmost boat had the worst of 
it. This, of course, is not so, as the course for each is equal. in our 
opinion the “time race,” as affording an accurate trial of strength, is 
unequalled. 


SCHOOLBOY HARDSHIPS. 
[BY A HYPOCHONDBIAC, | 

AYO- 
W. HENEVER my boys come to me to make complaints of the treat- 
‘W ment they have received at school, either from masters or fellow- 
pupils, I always fortify myself against such murmurings by a good memory 
which I keep of my own school-days. When some great *‘ scandal” breaks 
out periodically, and leading articles are written about it, and indignant 
parents send letters to the papers, I always resort to the same mental 
process. A boy ran away from Christ’s Hospital the other day because 
he was, as he said, badly treated, and on being sent back again hanged 
himself, upon which a terrific scandal arises. I notice that the London 
papers still teem with letters about the discipline of this school, which is 
an institution probably having some interest for a good many Manchester 
people. Grave ‘old blues” write to say how badly or how well they were 
treated, as the case may be. Some of them are clergymen, solicitors, 
bankers, soldiers. It is rather absurd to find all these grown men 
twaddling about what happened to them when they were little boys. One 
of them, dating from the respectable regions of Lombard Street, relates 
that when he was at schoo] he was on more than one occasion cruelly 
birched upon his bare —— ; but these details are immaterial, though the 
writer gives them fully. When I read this I had not the least doubt in the 
world that this gentleman thoroughly deserved any punishment he received, 
and I even supposed it quite possible that he may not have received punish- 
ment adequate to his deserts. I put little faith in all this outery against 
one of the best schools in England, and as to the little boy who hanged 
himself, it was probably the best thing that could have happened to him. 
If I had hanged myself when I was bullied and made uncomfortable at 
school, my career very early would have been cut short. I remember 
being oppressed by a fearful tyrant who attended that school where I was. 
He used to lie in wait for me with the schoolroom poker in play hours, 
and render my life a burden to me. He used to use fearful language, and 
threaten to take my life. Boys do these things; it amuses them, and they 
are not particular, as a rule, about the feelings of others. I did not, how- 
ever, hang myself, or even think of self-destruction in any form, and here 
I am, and my tormentor has not grown up, as, far as I know, to be a 
ruffian. I met him not long ago in the street, and did not feel a bit 
afraid of him, and he greeted me just as pleasantly as if he had never 
been the bane of my existence, I used to get thrashed too, but not half 
so much as I deserved. If I were to write to the papers about it, I could 
relate horrors. I know I deserved all the punishment I got, and therefore 
I should be ashamed to say anything about it. There is a great deal of 
sympathy wasted upon boys, who «re for the most part a mean and 
vexatious lot. When I remember that I was actually filled with joy on 
the occasion when I got the measles, and was kept_home from school, I 
blush for the human race. Fancy being glad to get tlie measles! to come 
out all over scales and sores! to be uncomfortable and dosed with physic! 
to be a nuisance to one’s friends! It is nearly as bad as hanging oneself. 
As I said before, however, I believe that most of what is written and said 
of schoolboy hardships is bosh. Boys are, as a rule, mean and lazy and 
selfish, and you can get nearly what evidence you like out of them if you 
only encourage it. When they grow to be respectable citizens they prefer 
to talk about the hardships of their younger days rather than own that 
they were once on a time lazy, selfish, and mean, I would rather trust 
the schoolmaster’s word any day, and as to boys being cruel to one 


another, it is their nature to, and very few of them take it deeply to heart 
one’way or the other. 


WORMA IL D’S CREAM OINTMENT, FOR ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE SKIN, IS TRULY EFFICACIOUS. 
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MR. CHARLEY, M.P., AND THE PRESS. 


Scene.—The Lobby of the House of Commons. Mr. Caar.ey meeting the 
Reporter of ‘* Mayfair.” 


Reporter of “* Mayfair.” 1 say, Mr. Charley, how is it you know so 
much about the press? That's a hot letter of yours about my gossip in 
Mayfair. 


Mr. Charley. Oh, I know all about the press; I have had an extensive 
experience myself, and know something about how Parliamentary gossip 
is done. I've done the back-stairs business myself. 


Reporter. Oh, indeed! 


Mr. Charley. Ob, yes, 1 wrote all the Parliamentary gossip and the 
leaders in the Salford Chronicle at so much a column for years. 


Reporter. Ah, and how did you get your gossip against your opponents? 


Mr. Charley. Why, you had only to shut one ear and open one eye, 
and keep a sharp look out on one side. 


Reporter. Ah, I see. I don’t know Latin, but you remember the old 
English proverb, ‘‘ Set a sharper to catch a sharper.” Ta-ta! 


REJECTED CONTRIBUTION. 


THE CIGAR. 


fb. ESIDE the unlighted match he lay 
In cousin Harry's hand, 
G His head well shaped, his body firm, 
Of best known finest brand— 
A smoke, the primest of the prime, 
From far Havannah’s land. 


Back through a vision of his life 
He seemed to retrograde ; 

Beside the knife and pot of gum 
Once more a leaf he laid, 

And heard the foreman’s.voice, of which 
The workmen were afraid. 


He saw again his weedy love 
Amidst the bundle lie, 

They praised him, hailed him as their king, 
Directly he came near ; 

He would have shed a pearly tear 
Only—he had no eye. 


And now right painfully he feels 
A tooth that sharply nips, 

He cracks in fear his doom to hear, 
As by Hal's finger tips ; 

His head is smothered, and then is placed 
Between two human lips. 


Before him, like a fiery star, 
The red vesuvian blazed ; 

Half dead with fright, he followed the light 
Which touched him as he gazed, 

Then a ring of bluish smoke curled up, 
And wasn't he amazed. 


He saw the tip of Harry's nose 
Glow in the ruddy gleam, 

He felt the fire that burned him up, 
And he wished that he could scream ; 

But he couldn’t, so he held his tongue, 
And he went on with his dream. 


He heeded not the lips that drew 
His fragrant life away, 

For death had finished what fire began, 
And the smoking remnant lay 

A used up topper, which my coz 
Had finished and thrown away. 


Tar annual Scottish sports will be held this year at Manley Park, where 
excellent accommodation is afforded for such gatherings. The pipers of 
the Scots Guards will attend with their instruments, as is appropriate to a 
national occasion. The grounds are so extensive, that persons to whom 


the noise of the bagpipes is disagreeable can easily remove themselves 
out of hearing. 
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WHAT IS TO BE DONE WITH THE AQUARIUM? 


‘o is with great regret, as time slips on, that we hear no practical 
suggestion made as to the maintenance of the Manchester Aquarium, 
The flowery and romantic language of the auctioneer details in huge bills 
upon the walls the particulars of the sale, which is to take place on Wed- 
nesday next, at the Clarence Hotel. We observe from a newspaper 
report, however, that the Rev. T. H. Gill and some residents of Moss 
Side have taken time by the forelock, and propose to turn the building 
into a church. The question then arises—What would become of the 
fishes and other “ attractive wonders of the deep”? as the auctioneer has 
it. May we be allowed to suggest that, if the scheme is carried out, the 
wonders of the deep might be allowed to remain where they are. The 
celebration of Divine worship would not annoy the residents in the tanks, 
which might if necessary in fact be covered up during the service. The 
Aquarium and church might thus become mutually attractive to one 
another. If, for instance, the Aquarium were opened to visitors in the 
afternoon, and a service held in the evening, it is quite possible that 
some of those who came to stare might remain to pray, or vice versa. 
The same working staff, too, might be made to do duty for both branches 
of the establishment. The fishes require—we have it on the authority of 
Mr. Faraday—no attention which could not easily be paid them by sexton, 
pew-opener, or beadle; and we think on the whole this is an opportunity 
of killing two birds with one stone, especially as we understand that the 
afternoon congregations at Moss Side have fallen off considerably since the 
Aquarium was opened on Sundays. In writing thus, we suppose that the 
Rev. T. H. Gill is not actuated by any malicious feeling of triumph in 
proposing to turn the Aquarium into a conventicle, nor do we wish to be 
irreverent, but seriously we should gladly welcome any scheme which would 
prevent the interesting collection from being scattered. It is with great 
care, pains, and expense that this collection has been made, the conditions 
of life in the Aquarium have been accurately studied and provided for, and 
now for want of a little public spirit we seem in danger of losing the results 
for ever. Of course, no attempt resembling this one which has failed will 
ever be made again in Manchester. Manchester will henceforth be given 
over entirely to the seven devils of cotton, chimneys, gambling, ignorance, 
dirt, politics, and drink, and nothing humanising or cultivating will ever 
again have a trial, because it does not pay. Until, however, the collection 
is antamnind scattered, we mean to have better _— 


QUEEN'S THEATRE. 

TON American entertainment of what may accurately be described as 9 
‘A screaming character occupies the boards this week. It consists of a 
drama, called ‘The Waifs of New York,” in which Miss K. Raymond and 
Mr. O. B. Collins, an American lady and gentleman, are at present 
starring. The play has no plot, or what it has is unintelligible; but 
it gives ample scope for Miss Raymond, who is clever, lively, and 
ubiquitous. Indeed during the whole piece she is scarcely ever off the 
stage. She impersonates a New York street-arab, and for aught we know 
there may be little exaggeration in the picture, though the incidents of 
the play are preposterous. These, however, are of such a nature as to bring 
down the house, and are heartily appreciated; the fun, moreover, being 
harmless enough, though rather broad at times. Mr. Collins gives a clever 
rendering of the somewhat hackneyed American Dutchman, and Mr. Noel 
Austin hides his villainy on this occasion under the garb of a foreigner, 
who speaks broken English, still the villainy is all there. The scenery 
and effects are excellent. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Articles intended for insertion must be addressed to the Editor of the City Jackdaw, 
Market Street Chambers, ,and must bear the name and address of the sender. 
We cannot be responsible for the preservation or return of manuscripts sent to us. 
Mercurius.—Much obliged, but not this week at all events. 
Received.—O, H. 8. 
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down quite means to prove the cure by lifting and running, which, I am happy to say,I can do with- | 
Se are re *! ae 't | out pain or using any truss. F. W.”—‘ Your remedy has cured my rupture, and J have | 
USUAL SPACE ADMITTING ORAUCHTS DUST E&RAIN je ag en | used violent exertion since, without’any sign of its reappearance. Miss 8.”’—“ A fair time | 
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perfect acure. E. L.”—‘1 now write to tell you my daughter is perfectly cured by your 


SLATER & CO., 82, GREAVES-STREET, OLDHAM. remedy. Mrs. H.”—Consultations daily, from 10 till 12, Sunday excepted. Fee, one guinea. 
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Wholesale Jewellers, Clock and Watch Manufacturers, and Importers. 
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Dining and Drawing Room Clocks and Bronzes, &c. Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Services, Cruets, Forks, Spoons, &c.; Gold and Silver Watches ; 
9, 15, and 18-carat Hall-marked Alberts; and a General Stock to suit the requirements of the Trade. 
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BUSHBY’S NEUROTONIG For Tic-Doloreux, Neuralgic Pains, and Toothache 
4 Bottles, 183d. and 2s. 9d., of most Chemists, : 
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Railway Announcements, | Health, Comiort, Economy, 


Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire “EXCELSIOR» 
Railway. PATENT 


HALF-DAY TRIP TO WHARNGLIFFE CRAGS. SPRING MATTRESS 


On SATURDAY, 4th August, a CHEAP HALF-DAY Is remarkably comfortable, fectly healthy, light, dw 
EXCURSION to . and cheap. Made on 6 frame to fit calcting ae” 


CROWDEN, WOODHEAD, IRON BEDS complete with Mattress, 
WO RTLEY, CAMP BEDS with Folding Legs 


(for occasional use), 


OUGHTY BRIDGE For Hotels, Boarding Houses, Schools, Hospitals, de, 


{For Wharncliffe Crags), and 
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FROM CABINET MAKERS AND FURNISHERS, 
SHEFFIELD, LES 


WHOLESALE, 
Will run as follows :—Manchester (London-road), 1 40 p.m.; 


Ardwick, 1 46; Ashbury’s, 1 48; Gorton, 151; Fairfield, 1 55 CHORLTON & DUGDALE, 


Oldham (Clegg-street), 188; Guide Bridge, 2; Newton, 2 6. 


’ 








R. G. UNDERDOWN, General Manager. 


London Road Station, Manchester, July, 197. | 0 i R E C H A M p AG N E (uosar a HUSBAND'S 
f - ~patcirm 
= \ J | 





' . 

Returning the same day from Sheffield ( Victoria), 7 30 a.m. ; 76, HIGHER ORMOND-STREET, P 
Oughty Bridge, 7 45 ; Wortley, 8; Woodhead, 8 35; Crow- ‘ MANCHESTER 

den, 8 40. ’ 

The Wharneliffe Crags are OPEN TO THE PUBLIC on CIBCOLABS ON APPLICATION, 
, Saturdays. 
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TO SCOTCHMEN IN MANCHESTER. PATENT Harts 


CLAIM PREFERENCE 
OVER EVERY OTHER. 





THE SCOTTISH REFORMER AND WEEKLY REVIEW, 30s, PER DOZ. QUARTS. ‘ 


PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY AFTERNOON, 84s, PER CASE OF 2 DOZ. PINTS. 
Supplies the Best Comrpendinm of the Week's Scotch and 
General News, Foreign and War Intelligence, Ecclesiastical 


ery finest materials and are guaranteed perfectly pure from all adulteration, or from any 


bh even the weakest digestion; and as they are mixed by machinery instead of by hand labour 


HENRY WALKER, Steam Bakery, 54, Rusholme Road, Manchester. 
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